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delighted to find living in the same building a Chinese lad who spoke
English quite well; and Tai-cheong, already an ardent admirer of
Westerners, responded to the friendly approach of this enthusiastic
young American. Soon Hager was asking Sun whether he was a
Christian. Tai-cheong explained that he believed in the doctrine of
Christ. "Then why do you not become baptized?" asked the mis-
sionary and Tai-cheong replied, "I am ready to be baptized at any
time".22
Hager refers to "some months of waiting" before the actual
baptism and the record indicates that this first meeting with Sun
took place soon after the boy went to Hongkong, during the short
period at the Diocesan school. It was probably after the time of
mourning for his father that Sun Tai-cheong received the ordinance ,
in a Chinese schoolroom, "where,'* says Hager, "a few Chinese
were wont to meet with me every Sunday". He added, "I saw a
great deal of Sun, and always liked him". At the same time one of
Tai-cheong's friends, a young man named Tong Phong, was baptized.
In 1884 Christian missionaries in South China were having any-
thing but an easy time. Their faith was the faith of "foreign devils'*
- and anti-foreign feeling was considerable. The little Portuguese
colony of Macao, close to Hongkong, was noted for the abduction
of Chinese for shipment to distant countries where labourers were
wanted23 and the many wild stories against foreigners believed by
simple village folk were not without some foundation. The fact
that Sun, at the age of eighteen, became a Christian in spite of the -.
strong opposition of his family is remarkable evidence of his in-
dependence of character. But in spite of this break with tradition
and his adherence to the religion of the despised and feared for-
eigners, Tai-cheong was not altogether free. The duty of marriage
was imposed upon him.
On the thirteenth, day of the fourth moon of the tenth year of
the Emperor Kuang-hsu, Sun Tai-cheong married Lu Szu and, as
was usual on marriage, took a new name, Tuck-mung. This name
means "illustrious virtue"; but, while Chinese names are sometimes
significant in meaning, it is possible for Westerners to make too
much of them. We are inclined to forget our own names have
meanings the point of which we overlook through familiarity. In
the same way Chinese names may appear to us more romantic than
they seem to the Chinese. This was probably true of Sun's new
marriage name which was duly added to the family scroll but, in
fact, never used by him. He cbntinued to be known as Sun Tai-cheong,